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THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM IN THE ROMAN SCHOOLS 



By H. E. Burton 
Dartmouth College 



The free elective system in our American colleges, with its 
false assumption of definite purpose and intelligent judgment on 
the part of the student, is fortunately a thing of the past. But 
in the group arrangement the elective system in modified form 
survives, and, in the schools, young children often quite unaided 
are required to make a choice of studies upon which their future 
lives may largely depend. In view of this situation it may not 
be uninteresting to consider the elective system in the schools 
of Rome in the first century after Christ. It is doubtful whether 
the American university president who introduced the system was 
aware of the fact that more than eighteen hundred years before, 
similar human characteristics and social conditions had given 
birth to the same educational device, and that this device was 
regarded by thinking men as one of the contributing factors in the 
degeneracy of the Roman people. 

The great point of difference between the Roman educational 
system and our own lies in the fact that no part of it was free. 
The poor rarely had opportunity to get anything but the rudiments 
and they had to pay for those. Cicero {Rep. iv. 3. 3) comments 
upon the fact that there was no system of education established 
by law and supported by the state for the benefit of all. But in 
spite of the fact that education was not subject to the dictum of 
any school board or superintendent, good results seem to have 
been obtained in the republican period, and, in the opinion of 
ancient writers, they were obtained largely because only a few 
subjects were taught and these were taught thoroughly. Before 
the reign of Nero few Roman writers find anything to criticize 
in educational conditions. 

The educational degeneracy of the first century was one mani- 
festation of the universal moral and mental relaxation of the times, 
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due partly to governmental and social conditions which did not 
encourage ambition, and partly to general and excessive wealth 
which fostered idleness and vice. The best commentary upon the 
whole situation is in the Dialogus of Tacitus (28, 29) — a passage in 
which he bewails the laziness of youth, the carelessness of parents, 
and the ignorance of teachers. Referring to the severe discipline 
of ancient times, he says that whether the boy inclined to military 
life, knowledge of the law, or the study of eloquence, that subject 
at least he learned thoroughly. He deplores the exaggerated 
interest in sports — gladiatorial combats and horse races — that 
prevailed in his own time. "Those," he says, "are the only 
subjects of conversation in the schools, and the teachers themselves 
talk about little else." The modern parallel is obvious. 

Beginning in the middle of the first century after Christ there 
is a general agreement among Roman writers that education was 
in a very bad way. Quintilian (i. 4. 22) complains that teachers 
begin at the end instead of the beginning, neglecting the declension 
of nouns and the conjugation of verbs, in their eagerness to teach 
what is spectacular. But the Roman writers agree that the teach- 
ers are not to be blamed. They are coerced by parents and pupils 
and are compelled to suit their teaching to the popular demand. 
Parents and pupils are seeking the rapid road to success in life. 
Petronius (iii) in exoneration of the teachers says, "They may 
be mad, but it is the fashion to be mad. The parents," he says 
later (iv), "are in a hurry; they drive their children still untaught 
into the forum." 

The aversion to hard work on the part of the pupils and the 
demand for immediate and tangible results on the part of both 
parents and pupils naturally led to fundamental changes in the 
curriculum of the schools, which up to this time had probably 
been pretty definitely fixed by custom. What may be regarded 
as the first reference to the elective system occurs as early as 
B.C. 92, when the censors issued this statement (Suetonius Rhet. i) : 
"Our ancestors determined what they wished their children to 
learn. These new things which are being done contrary to the 
custom of our ancestors are neither pleasing nor right." This 
passage seems to indicate an extension of the curriculum and, 
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possibly, the introduction of the elective principle. But there 
is no other allusion to this development until the middle of the 
first century after Christ. At that time there was a rapidly grow- 
ing tendency to extend (to enrich, in the modern phrase) the school 
curriculum, so that those who had no time or no inclination for 
a long period of preparation might get a smattering of many 
subjects. Moreover the schools of the grammatici, according to 
Quintilian (ii. i. i ff.), were encroaching more and more upon 
the work of the rhetoricians; they now offered instruction in almost 
all the higher branches of learning. That is, the high school was 
undertaking to do college work. Again, the modern parallel is 
obvious. 

The inevitable result of the extension of the curriculum was the 
introduction of the elective system. Theoretically, this gave an 
opportunity to students to study those things for which they 
were fitted by nature and which, therefore, did them the most 
good. Practically, it meant that they skimmed the surface of 
those things which were easiest for them and which, therefore, 
in the matter of discipline at least, did them the least good. Quin- 
tilian gives a chapter to this subject, the eighth in the second book. 
"The general practice of teachers," he says, "is to note carefully 
the tendency of the individual pupil and to push him ahead in the 
subject in which he shows ability. This custom is based upon 
the impression that if a student is led in a direction opposite to his 
inclination, he will make no progress and will lose his power in 
those subjects for which he is fitted." This doctrine Quintilian 
accepts with reservations. "The public speaker at least," he 
says, "must study some things that seem too difficult for him. 
We must, of course, make it easy for weak intellects; let them be 
led only where nature calls. But if better material falls into our 
hands, no part of education is to be neglected." Plutarch probably 
had the elective system in mind when he said (De educ. ix), "Chil- 
dren should be trained up to learning which is sound and whole- 
some and most remote from those trifles which suit the popular 
humor." An entertaining statement of the evils arising from the 
elective system is found in Petronius (iii) : "The teachers must say 
what the students like or they will be left alone in their classrooms; 
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they must consider especially what will be acceptable; they must 
lie in ambush to catch the attention of their hearers; they must 
bait the hook with what they know the fish will take, or they will 
be left sitting on a rock without hope of catching anything." 

Even Quintilian, the old-fashioned schoolmaster, with his belief 
in fundamentals and in thoroughness, has to recognize the demand 
of the times. "I have tried to make my work attractive," he 
says (iii. 1. 3), "in order to entice young men to a knowledge of 
these things, to see if, induced by some pleasure of reading, they 
might be more willing to learn; for I was afraid that a bare, dry 
statement might discourage them and might offend their ears, 
especially now that they have become so fastidious." It is interest- 
ing to compare with this statement of Quintilian the words of a 
recent writer in the Classical Journal (XIV, 389) : "We may venture 
to suggest that perhaps, if Latin teachers made more effort to 
combine work and play in the mastery of difficult things, the 
young pupil, beguiled by the spirit of play, would undertake with 
eagerness and find comparatively easy the most formidable tasks 
that may be set before him." 

It is clear from the statements of ancient writers that the 
youth of Rome may be divided into two classes — the offspring 
of the very rich, who neglected or pampered their children, and 
did not insist upon hard work and a thorough education; and 
the children of the poor or moderately well-to-do, who were eager 
to launch their sons as soon as possible upon a money-making 
career. As Petronius puts it (iv), "They do not allow their children 
to profit by the law of severity." 

This was the educational problem of the first century after 
Christ, the outcome of economic and social conditions closely 
resembling those in this country at the present time. As in the 
case of most educational problems which are the result of general 
conditions and tendencies, that of the first century was nearly 
hopeless. Petronius might enter a humorous protest, Juvenal 
might storm, Quintilian, the scientific educator, might argue 
for sound scholarship, for the ultimate advantages of long training; 
but in the end, though they may be somewhat modified or delayed, 
popular tendencies in education are irresistible. 



